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The House having under consideration (һе reference of the President's Annual Message— 
MR. COLLAMER, of Vermont, said : w 
MR. SPEAKER: bb | 
I have listened, with a good degree of attention and interest, to the debates 
which have occurred, in this House, on some of the subjects. contained in the 
1 President^s message, and I have been desirous of extracting from them some. 
general principle. I have heard gentlemen discuss them now for тапу: days, 
and have seen the parties, or rather their leaders, who have spoken here, and 
who have explained their respective views on the great questions which now 
agitate the country. I have, too, with regret, heard them indulging in but ill- 
disguised personalities in regard to the motives of those who differed from them 
іп opinion... This has generally been done with a decent respect to decorum, 
in point.of form, but gentlemen ‘have evidently been inclined to think and to 
say that those who differed with them on the great points of public policy, and 
especially in relation to this war, were enemies of the country... They have, at. 
| least, given the community so to understand and so to believe. N OW, a man 
бау differ with me in opinion, on a question deeply interesting to our common 
ountry, and yet neither of us be an enemy of that.country. Тһе truth. is, 
en erect in their minds.a standard of national prosperity, and they take it for 
ranted that, if any опе opposes their course of advancing that prosperity, and 
specially if he actually repudiate it, he must. be an enemy of his country’s 
rosperity, because ‘their idea of prosperity is, exclusively, that standard they 
ave thus erected. | It seems to me, sir, that the two parties in this House, and 
n this country, differ entirely in relation to the great point of wherein national 
rosperity consists, if not even in the great ends and purposes of government. 
can. but speak for myself. In relation to the great ends of government, I 
ave an idea, more or less: perfect, and it is essentially this: to. promote the 
Sood of the people, to meliorate their condition, to advance and elevate them 
3 in théir physical, moral, intellectual, and social condition. The means to the : 
accomplishment of, this end consist іп so directing our Government as to de- 
velop our resources and encourage .domestic industry, improve the means of 
intercourse and education, advance our agriculture, commerce, and. manufac- 
N tures, improye our laws and. their administration, and thus make of us a 
homogeneous people, all elevated and adorned with a taste and refinement be- 
coming the members of a glorious republic. This, to my mind, is national 
prosperity. i МАТ) 28) 
My experience and observation here, has not been. of great extent, as it. is not 
over five years since I became а member of this House; but, with that amount 
of congressional experience, and after carefully listening to the progress of this 
debate, I am: constrained to conclude that, gentlemen on the opposite side of 
this House have erected in their minds a very different standard of national 
prosperity, According to their conceptions, the prosperity of the nation. con- 
sists in what advances'its military glory; in whatever extends the area of ter- 
í nitory possessed; іп whatever gives eclat by blood and gunpowder and feats of 
4. arms. With them that is national prosperity, I. do not say they are prepared 
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to deny that the good of our own people is the true end of government, but it 
becomes exceedingly difficult for me to understand how that end can be reached 
by pursuing their course of national prosperity. So long, however, as they re-- 
tain that idea they will, very naturally, regard all who obstruct their course, and 
who would put a stop to such а career of prosperity, as enemies of their country, 
and fraitors to its Government. Тһе difference between us, then, is palpable, 
broad, and fundamental. We differ entirely in the idea of what constitutes 
national glory and national prosperity. 

To show that mere extension of territory, and especially if done with the 
sword, is really the cherished idea of the party who sustain the present Execu-- 
tive, it becomes necessary to take a short retrospection of the course of events 
for the last four years; and, in so doing, I think it will be quite manifest that, 
in entertaining and prosecuting this object, so blind and headlong has been the 
course, that the real good of our own people, the clear provisions of the Consti- 
tution, and the dictates of eternal truth and justice, have been alike forgotten: 
and disregarded. 

Up to the year 1844, the political parties which divided this country had 
differed, and at times very widely, in relation to the means and measures which 
would best effect the greatest good to the greatest number, or to all, of our own: 
people; and, as they respectively were in power, they adopted their respective 
favorite system of measures to this end. ' This was of comparatively little and: 
of temporary importance to’ the country, because, if the measures operated“ 
badly, they were easily repealed or changed. Во їп the 28th Congress а new рей 
course of publie policy was strück out.' Men seem to have become unwilling: 
tobe satisfied with improving our own broad patrimony, the boon of Heaven, : 
and a new course of territorial extension was begun. This, unlike former ~: 
measures, which might be changed if on trial they proved unsatisfactory, was; LN 
when done, incapable of repeal; and yet the course was entered upon with à 
hot haste and unseemly precipitancy. Тһе first scene in this great drama (E 
hope it may not turn out а tragedy io us) was the annexation of Texas. | \ 

It is undoubtedly true, there were some men, in the northern and eastern’ 
parts of the United States, who insisted that the powers of the General Govern- 
ment of the United States should be so-directed and exercised as to produce: 
the abolition of slavery, within the States where it existed; but the great body: 
of the people, even in the free States, held, in common with the people of " 
slave States, that the institution of ‘slavery was exclusively within the control. . 
of the States were it existed, and that the United States Government should... 
put forth no exercise of power, either directly or indirectly, to affect it within’ 
those States. "The issue was not which way shall the power of the United 
States be exercised—for or against slavery—but the question was, shall any such 
power bé exercised in any way on the subject. On this point, I say, the great 
body of our people held but one sentiment. 

But it seems that, in order to induce the people of the South to enter into 
the annexation policy, an unfounded alarm was created, and this doctrine’ of 
non-interference was discarded. And, in order to secure and perpetuate slavery 
in the States, the exercise of the power of the United States Government was. 
invoked, and was put forth for the annexation of Texas, for that purpose; and 
thus the southern slaveholder has actually gone over to the ultra political aboli- 
tionist, оп this issue, and holds, with him, the doctrine that the power ‘of this 
Government should be exercised, at least indirectly, on the subject of slavery 
within the States; and we are thus driven to the wall, and all that is left us is 
. to say, if it is settled that this power is to be used, we must soon say, which way 
it shall be used. Оп that point I think little doubt will long exist. ai 

In proof of the position that such was the purpose for which this annexation 
policy was commenced, T do not refer to the individual opinion or ‘action’ of 
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‘any private citizen whatever, but to the public records of this country, made 
and promulgated by the official organs of the Government. Тһе Secretary of 
State (Mr. Calhoun) in his official letters, as tlie organ of this Government, to 
the British minister, Mr. Packenham, and to Mr. King, then our minister to 
France, openly, and frankly, and officially announces, tliat such was the cause 
and purpose of the formation of the treaty for the annexation of Texas; that 
dt was done to prevent the abolition of slavery in Texas, and thereby to secure 
the institution here. 

Thus, sir, the treaty-making power of the Government of the United States has 
actually been invoked and used, for the avowed purpose of perpetuating slavery 
within the States. і 

That treaty was rejected by the Senate, and why? Can it be possible that 
gentlemen can expect to disguise and evade this point? Sir, it was rejected be- 
cause it attempted to annex, as Texas, all the country west to the Rio Grande, and 
‘thus took in a large part of three of the provinces of Mexico, and the Mexican 
towns, settlements, and posts оп the east side of that river. It is true, some 
Senators were opposed to annexation entirely, yet it was for the reason I have 
stated that the treaty received the decided rejection of the Senate. 

Now, sir, had that treaty been ratified by the Senate, can any man doubt 
that it would have been a constitutional act, and that Texas, or at least so much 
-as belonged to her, would have been constitutionally annexed to this, country? 
In the case of the American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 1st Peters? Reports, 
‘the Supreme Court decided that territory may be acquired, by tbe treaty-making 
power of this Government, and when so acquired it was thereby brought within 


-our jurisdiction, and then the law-making power of Congress might be exercised 
‘over it. J insist that the distribution of the powers of this Government into the 


different departments is perfect and exclusive. The same power cannot be 


‘possessed and exercised by two distinct departments.. It would involve utter 


conflict and confusion. Mr. Madison, speaking of the legislative and the 


"treaty-making power, says: ‘¢ The ваше роугег cannot belong, in whole, to both 


‘departments, or be properly so vested as to operate separately in each. Still 
more evident is it, that the same specific function or act cannot possibly belong 


‘to the two departments, and be separately exerciseable by each.” Again, he says: 


‘*¢ A concurrent authority in two independent departments to perform the same 


"function with respect to the same thing, would be as awkward in practice as it 


is unnatural іп theory.” (Letters of Helvidius, No. 9.) 

It will hardly be contended that, when any department declines to exercise 
its power, it then devolves upon another. It cannot be true that when the Pre- 
sident and Senate neglect or decline to make a treaty, then Congress can do it. 

But these clear provisions and constructions of the Constitution were entirely 
overrode and disregarded, in the annexation of Texas. An appeal was taken from 
the treaty-making power to the law-making power, and Congress proceeded to 
legislate for a country not in our jurisdiction, and to make, by joint resolutions, 


а compact with Texas, a foreign independent State, thus usurping the treaty- 


making power; and so the deed was done... This has ever-appeared to: me'as a 


“gross violation of the Constitution. But itis done, and cannot now be undone; 


‘and I bring it forward now only to show that this annexation policy, in its incep- 
tion, and in all the progress it has made, and is making, is headlong and un- 


“serupulous. i 


It is, however, to be recollected, that in one important particular the resolu- 
tions of annexation entirely differed from the treaty, in this respect: Тһеу did 
not carry the western boundary of Texas to the Rio Grande, or to any other 
certain line, but covered only what was included in. and rightfully belonged to 
Texas; thus leaving the settling that boundary to, and expressly providing that 
3t was to be done by, this Government, not Texas: Now, though the purpose 
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and object of the treaty of annexation, officially announced, ая I have already 
stated, was all fully before Congress when the resolutions were entertained, yet 
it is possible some шау have voted for them on some other motives. Clear it 
is, that so imperative was the force of party discipline which was brought to 
bear on the question, that in this House every Democratic member, with but 
two individual members, voted finally for annexation, and those two were im- 
mediately expelled from the party. And, strange as posterity may view it, 
though every Whig member from the free States voted against it, yetit received, 
by Democratic votes in this House, a larger majority in the free States than in 
the slave-holding States of this Union, 


It is true, that on that occasion I said in this House, that I considered that, 
by the laws of nations, an annexation of Texas by us was taking on us a state 


-of war with Mexico, in which Texas was'then involved; and I think so still.— 


But though a treaty offensive and defensive (to which annexation is tantamount) 
does, in law, involve this consequence, yet it is competent for two nations mutu- 
ally to consider and treat it otherwise, in a particular case, if they please. This 
Mexico and this ‘Government did, after annexation took place. 

In the manifesto of Paredes, (published in the Union of the 4th of May, 
1846,) he says: “І һауе no right to declare war, itis for the Congress of the 
nation, and then fully stating that no aggression would be made by Mexico, 
but to repel force with force. Оп ће other hand, the President of the United 
States, in his message of December, after annexation, congratuletes the coun- 
try on that as a peaceable and bloodless acquisition, and declares we were still 
at peace., Thus both nations regarded themselves as not in à state of war. 
Now, sir, I know of but two ways in which nations can settle disputed bounda- 
ties: one is by negotiation, and the other by the sword. If one nation. has a. 
claim on territory claimed and possessed by another, it may be and should be ar- 
ranged by negotiation; but if not so done, it may be taken possession of by fence 
of arms, and this is war. When, therefore, the President ordered forcible ров- 


‘session to be taken of the country west to the Rio Grande, by the army, it was 
‘a country, not only claimed by Mexico, but then entirely in her possession, 


through the whole length of the valley, оп both sides of the river, and occupied 


-with towns and military posts on the east side as well as the west, as is dis- 


tinctly acknowledged even in the very orders issued to Gen. Taylor. This was an 
open act of war, by the President, unauthorized by the Constitution, until a de- 
claration of war by Congress, which had not been made. 

It is said, that by saying, this war was commenced by the unconstitutional 


-act of the President, we hold the war itself unconstitutional, and so condemn 
all who engage in it. That, sir, is entirely an unfounded conclusion. Though 


the Constitution confines the power to declare war to Congress, yet the Presi- 
dent may, by the abuse of his power, involve us in war at any time; yet that 
would not deprive the people of this country of the right of sustaining the coun- 


try in the war, though thus brought upon it. Suppose the President should 


treat a foreign minister with contempt, and dismiss him with disgrace, and re- 
fuse to make any excuse or apology to the country he represented, and. there- 


гароп that country should declare war; must not our country be sustained and 


defended, because ће war was produced by the act of the President? Neither 


гів the President апу more excusable for commencing a war before itis declared 


by Congress, because there may be good and sufficient ground of war, any moré 
than a sheriff is justified in hanging a murderer, however guilty, before һе has 
been fegularly tried and condemned by the court and jury. If, therefore, we 
had a ‘catalogue of grievances‘against England, which would well justify а war, 
yet the President cannot therefore be justified in setting up some) pretended 
claim to land, and send our army to lay seige to Quebec, (because that is.wag- 
ing war without its being declared by. Congress;) and yet that war, though so 
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commenced, should not subject this country to conquest, and our people be de- 
nied the right of defence, when England thereupon invaded us. Indeed, a-war 
might be entirely justifiable to another nation, and yet the President be subject 
to impeachment for having'comimenced it, without authority. Hence, all that 
catalogue of grievances committed on the part. of Mexico, put forth by the Pre- 
sident in his message, after he commenced the war, as excuses and. causes for 
the war, even if they were founded in truth, as they were not,-was but anat- 
tempt to:rouse the angry passions of this people against Mexico, and divert at- 
tention from his own unauthorized conduct. What a paradox they involve. A 
list of causes to justify our declaring war against Mexico, when at the same time 
it is insisted that the war was never commenced by us, either for those causes 
or any other, but begun by Mexico. 

The army having been thus ordered, proceeded to take possession of the east 
bank of the Rio Grande. Тһе Mexican villages and settlers are alarmed. Their 
town at Point Isabel is abandoned and burnt, and the cannon of our army are 
planted opposite the city of Matamoras, and within point blank range of its pub- 
lic square; and all this is called peaceable. This forcible possession Mexico pro- 
ceeded to repel with force, and our army becomes in extreme peril, and is soon 
environed with а superior force, and its detached parties resisted, and blood is 
shed. Оп the 13th of May, 1846, this perilous condition of our army is com- 
municated by the President to Congress, and this was the first official informa- 
tion Congress ever had in regard to this proceeding. It was not my fortune to 
be here on that eventful day; sickness detained me from the city, and all I know 
of its proceedings is what appears onthe records. Itis, however, quite obvi- 
ous, that all were desirous to afford all necessary relief to our gallant little ar- 
my in регП. А bill was entertained for that purpose, but, as the President as- 
serted that war existed, by the act of Mexico, that was inserted in its preamble; 
and though exertion was made, and a vote given bya great majority of the Whig 
party, to strike out such preamble, the great majority of the Democratic party, 
then here, resolved to echo this allegation of the President, and it was done.— 
Then most of the Whig party, rather than be charged with abandoning the army 
in регі; voted for the bill, against the preamble of which they had voted and 
still protested. Т have little to say of this proceeding, but it seems to me that 
when the President, who well knew all the circumstances, in his late message, 
claimed that war was declared by so large a majority, he was almost disin- 
genuous. 

The full career was now attained. Тһе army having been thus pressed fors 
ward, and supplies demanded' and voted for its relief, when relieved, and the 
enemy driven over the Rio Grande, we do not stop, but the army is pushed 
forward over the river, and Matamoras is taken, Place after place is occupied, 
and Monterey is taken by storm and capitulation, when another session of Con- 
gress occurs. Again supplies of money and men are demanded to sustain the 
army, but all designs of conquest“is expressly disclaimed, by the President. 
They are voted. The army is now to be pushed forward to the captureof Vera 
Cruz and the city of Mexico, and во to conquer а peace; and supplies аге de- 


amanded for this, and they are voted, the Executive repeating, constantly, that 


no designs of conquest are entertained. The army proceeds with the expedi- 


-tions successfully, and gallantly does its duty, as an American army always 


will. Another session of Congress comes, and no peace is conquered; but the 
Executive calls for more supplies. How stands the purpose of conquest now? 
It seems to me that it has now assumed a new aspect, and conquest is distinctly 
avowed. ДЕТ 


What I understand by conquest is, not the mere taking military possession of 


_the cities or forts of an enemy іп a time of war. "Phat may be done by us as 


a mere mode of prosecuting а defensive war, by weakening the enemy for the 
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existing conflict. Conquest is the taking military, forcible possession of the 
enemy’s country, to retain it permanently to ourselves. Now, such a purpose 
I regard as one which cannot safely be entertained by us, and as-utterly inconsist- 
ent with our prosperity, and putting in jeopardy our national character and ex- 
astence. | TOU 

It is true, sir, I did indeed declare here, when the Texas annexation was un- 
der consideration, that, if adopted, we should be entering on a career of con- 
quest, which had been the vice and the ruin of nations. And when I saw a 
war brought on as it was, and forces sent to California to take possession of 
country which in/no way weakened the enemy, for this war, and understood 
that, in the orders, this was directed to.be done, and governments ordered to 
be formed there, with a view to its being ultimately holden; and when I heard 
the President congratulating Congress on. the extension of our territories in 
New Mexico and California, I did indeed strongly suspect that conquest was in 
hand. But ав we'had the repeated asseverations of the President, disclaiming 
all purpose of conquest, by the war, I could not show; from official papers, this 
was во. But how is it now? 

When a man avows what he intends to do, it is of no use to disavow the con- 
sequences which must necessarily result. It is of little use for a man, who ap- 
plies to me for matches with which he avows that he intends to build a fire un- 
der a neighbor’s house, to say, at the same time, that he does not mean to burn 
that house; and АҒ I furnish him the matches, I shall be accessory to the arson. 
It is true the President again repeats to us that there is no design of conquest, 
now. But what is asked, and whatisavowed? We are asked to grant large sup; 
plies of men and money, that our army may spread over all Mexico, carry the 
war into her vital parts, take possession of all her cities, divert all her national 
revenue, and keep her Congress or Government in a constant state of alarm 
and removal, allowing it no resting place. Herarmy is already destroyed, and 
her capital taken. Now, sir, I ask, is not this conquest? Is not this the utter 
annihilation of that Government, so as to leave none with which a treaty of 
peace, or any other treaty, can be formed? As well might you tell me you 
have no intention to kill a man, but only desire to fire five balls and run a few 
bayonets through his vital parts, to induce him to enter upon terms of peace and 
friendship with you, as а good neighbor. 

But it has been fully ascertained by the party sustaining the Executive, that 
it is really no longer either practicable or desirable to disguise the true intent 
and purpose of all this proceeding. They consider that such progress has been 
made, and the interest of so many has been enlisted, and so much reliance may 
be placed on the bad passions which may be addressed, and the delusions which 
may һе successfully practised upon the people, that the political masquerade 
need be sustained по longer. When we consider all the elements which enter 
into the causes to continue this war, and to prosecute and continue the career 
of unlimited conquest, it is indeed alarming. It is said to the community, it is 
easier to go on than to go back. Before the military officers, or those who hope 
to be such, dance vice-royalties for them in Mexico, in'the governorships and 
territorial offices there, by us, to be established, or in civil promotion, at home; 
to the Executive, the unlimited. extension. of its patronage, power, and future 
renown; to the speculator, rich government contracts; to the money-man апа 
istockjobber the, unlimited extension, sale, and shaving of public stocks and 
publie securities; to the ship owners, wealth and employment in the transpor- 
tation of troops and munitions of war, by which they have already fattened; 
to the restless, adventure; and to the malicious and contemptible, the constant 
gratification of their insolence by abusing men and calling them scoundrels ‘and 
traitors to their country;—meanwhile the quiet honest citizen is tobe kept sa- 
tisfied and gratified with the delusion of indemnity, elated with the splendor of 
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military victories, and intoxicated with the glitter, eclat, and shout of military 
glory. Gentlemen holding positions in that august body in the other end of 
this capital, address large popular assemblies in spirit-stirring eloquence, goad- 
ing them on to the career of unlimited acquisition, by military conquest. In- 
deed the mask of disguise has become too transpatent to:be retained; and the 
chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations іп (һе Senate, holding that 
position of intimacy and confidence with the Executive, has, in the most un- 
qualified terms, avowed it in his place in the Senate, as the well-settled princi- 
ple of American republicanism, to take by force of arms whatever territory they 
desire, which they cannot obtain by negotiation. This declaration, startling as it 
is, is but dropping the mask, and openly avowing the principle which has, in 
fact, directed this whole affair with Mexico. FAR 

It can hardly be expected that I should enter into a deliberate argument to re- 
fute a doctrine so monstrous, and unworthy even of the most barbarous age; and 
yet [have heard no reprobation of it: Т call on all who have any respect for the 
character of our fathers, who in their Declaration of Independence paid “re- 
spect to the opinions of mankind" in the declaration of their purposes, and 
called on God to prosper the right—I call upon the Executive, and those who 
have thus far sustained it, (who have thus far shown some respect to the opin- 
ion of mankind by disguising so long the purpose of conquest)—to utterly disa- 
vow such a sentiment, and to abandon their project of conquest, so ruinous and 
disgraceful. I call on all honest men, of all sects, and who have within them 
any respect for truth and justice, or the love or fear of God, its source and em- 
bodiment, to wipe the foul stain of such a sentiment from the character of this 
country, and save us from pollution. 

I would speak with coolness on every topic of discussion in this House; but, 
when I have seen a train of events, all tending to one result, long pursued, and 
have seen, step by step, the public mind led on and prepared for it, and then 
at last have witnessed the announcement of so shocking and monstrous a prin- 
ciple, I cannot disguise my abhorrence and indignation. : 

“(Неге Mr. McKay proposed to explain, and said the member of the Senate, 
alluded to, had since explained himself, and held only that forcible possession 
could be taken of the territory to do which was a claim of right. ] ; 

Т һауе not seen that explanation; I speak of what appeared in the official 
‘Senate report; but I do not, now perceive that, if the explanation is what the 
gentleman states, it amounts to much; as we have but to pretend some claim 
to any country, and proceed to conquer it. But, really, what claim have we to 
Mexico, or any part of it, which we are proceeding to conquer? 

I will now proceed to state, in as summary and distinct a manner as the re- 
‘mainder of my hour will allow, my views and objections to acquisition by con- 
quest. Let me be here understood, that in the remarks I now make I am in 
‘no way speaking of, or objecting to, the extension of territories by just, fair, 
and honorable means. When the opportunity of a peaceable purchase pre- 
sents, it then becomes a mere question of expediency. When, from ап admi- 
ration of our character and institutions, and an honest desire to participate in 
‘their blessings, a neighboring country, of its own accord, should solicit à union 
with our national family, it might present a strong claim on our magnanimity 
to admit it... My present purpose is to state my objection to extension of our 
‘country by force of arms, by conquest. i 

My first objection is, that it is a gross violation of the fundamental principle 
of our Government. We. have declated to the world that: every people 
have a right to the government of their own choice, апа хе have erected our 
‘Government on that principle. When we proceed by force to take any inhab- 
ited, country, and hold it in possession, we compel those: people to submit toia 
‘government which isnot of their choice; and we take into. our country and 
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Government a people unacquainted with, and unfriendly to our institutions; 

and show to the world that our conduct is utterly inconsistent with our profes- 

sions. à; 

My next objection. is, that, by conquering Mexico, or taking entire posses- 
sion of the country, and diverting the revenue from, and destroying, the Gov- 
ernment, we shall be compelled, for.a very long time, to sustain that possession 

Љу a large standing army, at great cost; that such a school of service will 

repare the men who have so long exercised military rule over that people to 
be, like the Roman legions or the Turkish Janizaries—fit and dangerous instru- 
ments to set up military power at home. Any Government set up in Mexico, 
under the protection of our army, will of course fall, whenever the army is re- 
moved. 
My next objection to proceeding in this career of conquering Mexico is, that 
the effort has: already incurred. a debt of sixty millions, which will exceed: 
hundred millions in a year, and go оп accumulating; and this debt is a lien 


; and' mortgage on this country, and on every farm, and on the industry and fruits 


of industry, of every man in this country, which, though now deferred, must 
be felt and endured for a succession of generations. 

My next objection to the conquest of Mexico is this: If we conquer Mexico, 
we are, by the law of nations, bound to pay the debts of Mexico. Nothing is 
more clear than the law of nations on that point. :I refer you to one of the most 
common and approved writers on that subject, Vattel, (book 2, sec. 208.) 
After treating much on the subject he says: “For a conqueror to refuse to pay 
the debts of the country he has subdued, would be robbing the creditors with 
whom he is not at war.” í 
Тһе debts of Mexico are of very great amount, chiefly ‘due to the people of 
England. These debts are the property of creditors who are not Mexicans, 
and we have no more power or right to take or destroy such property, than we 
have to take anyother property of a people with whom we are at peace. Now, 
sit, I do not say what lawlessness and repudiation may become in this country, 
but this I do know, that if we are to preserve any respect for our national char- 
acter, and the opinion’ of mankind, and to hold a position with civilized nations, 
just so sure as we conquer Mexico, just so sure we shall have the uncounted 
millions of her public debt to pay. Nor am І sure that even taking the dis- 
graceful position of repudiation would prevent it. "When Frederick the Great 


. of Prussia conquered the Kingdom of Silesia, the debts which ‘Silesia owed to 


Englishmen were demanded of him by the King of England, and, after some 
shuffling and much negotiation, he was constrained to pay them. 

My next objection is, that we have declared to the world that man is com- 
petent to self-government, and we are now, in this country, presenting to the 
world a successful experiment of the principle. Now, by the conquest of Mex- 
ico, we show, to the world that, in Mexico, it is shown man is not competent to 
self-government, or even sufficient. to preserve ‘themselves. from foreign’ con- 
quest.: That even in this country we cannot control our:spirit of aggression 
and agerandizement, but proceed to ‘‘swallow”? or “‘absorb”’ a neighboring re- 
public, weaker than ourselves, not competent to self-protection, and. so ignorant 
апа degraded as to be:incapable of internal free government, but. yet desirable 
citizens of our free Republic. » Our conduct and our professed “principles will, 
in this way, soon become a laughing stock, a by-word, and.a‘ reproach in the 
world. Тһе propagation of republicanism by the:sword is as gross ап inconsis- 
tency as the propagation of religion in that way. Neither can exist but as 
matter of choice and opinion, of the:people, with whom it prevails. 

‘Much is said of destroying the nationality of Mexico. Sir, to my mind, the 
mniting Mexico to this country, with its mixed population of seven or ‘eight 
3aillions, of Spanish, Indian, and negro admixture, is to destroy our own nation— 


tion to peace. 
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ality. We cease to be the nation we һауе been and now are; the nation which 
achieved independence and established civil liberty. Тһе nation over which 
Washington presided. 

A treaty of peace is the result of war. tis the product, the creature, the 
child of the war, and must ever be considered as made by the pressure of the 
war; therefore, whatever territory is ceded in a treaty of peace, andsespecially if 
it be territory of which military possession was taken and held during the war, is 
and must be ever regarded as acquisition by conquest. It is altogether vain and 
idle to attempt to disguise the true character of the transaction by calling at 
purchase, or giving to it that form. Тһе sale is coerced, and let us not attempt 
to. debauch our moral sense by forcing our enemy, when prostrated, to enter, 
while in that condition, into a matter of business and bargaining,.as the condi» 

. I will. now proceed: to inquire into some of the objections which have been 
made to putting an end to this wretched war. Тһе first is, that we cannot 
make peace. That I regard as utterly unfounded and untrue. ‘There is not а 
man of ordinary intelligence in America who can, for one moment, believe but 
that a peace may be made with Mexico on any day, if we will but abandon the 
project of conquering ог dismembering that country. From the very terms of- 
fered by the Mexican commissioners to Mr. Trist as stated in the President's 
message, this is perfectly certain. 

But it is said peace should not be made until we receive, in the treaty, tndem-- 
nity, not only for the debts due by Mexico to our citizens; but for the expenses 
of this war. That Mexico should pay what is due by her to our citizens, is un- 
doubtedly true, and no treaty should be made without provision therefor, be- 
cause, if a treaty were made without such provision they would be discharged. 
But that indemnity can. be obtained by land, for the expenses of this waris an en 
tire delusion. What is understood by this people as indemnity? Undoubtedly 
it is understood that land 3& to be had, by the sales of which money is to be ob- 
tained, to replace in the Treasury, the millions we are expending in this war... It 
will be remembered that Mr.. Trist informed the Mexican commissioners that, 
even if the business and boundary of "Texas were adjusted, his instructions from 
the President were such that no peace could be made without the whole of 
California and New Mexico were ceded.to us, and that we would; thereupon, 
make compensation therefor іп money, what it is worth beyond our claim for 
the Mexican debts to our citizens, and our giving up all claim for the expenses 
of the- war. 

From this it is certain, that indemnity for the expenses of the war was not 
alone what the President insisted on; for it was made a sine qua non that we 
must have the whole of New Mexico, and pay the difference. How, then; can 
it be said that the war is prosecuted only for indemnity? “Тһе Mexican com- 
missioners then asked Mr. Trist, if, when the original cause of the war was 
adjusted, to wit, the Texas business, we could justify a continuance of the-war 
to compel them to sell their country. This question has never been answered; 
but the war proceeds. But’ the great delusion which.prevails'in relation’ to 
this subject of indemnity, by taking land, is this. .Mewico has no land to cede 
to us, or to any body else. When any territory is:ceded by one mation to an- 
other, or is conquered.by another, the new sovereign, or government, suc- 
ceeds to all the rights of the former one, and has jurisdiction over it, and owns 


‘so much of the land as belonged to the former governmenty but. does not acquire 


any title to any land, owned by individual proprietors. Spain always made her 
grants of land, to individuals, in very large tracts. New Mexico is ап old coun+ 
try, and there is not an acre of land im it, capable of ‘cultivation, that has not 
been. granted to individuals a hundred years ago: The notion, then, that we 
an, by possibility, obtain any money from land that can be gotten, either by 
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conquest or by treaty, of Mexico, is an utterly unfounded delusion. Some- 

thing has been said among the people as to mines, but I believe this Govern- 

ment has not attempted to practise any delusion on our people, by pretending 

that anything can be obtained that way, except the small per cent. which is ) 

aid by way of tax on the gold and silver produced. The truth is, mihing is \ 

a kind of lottery. There are no mines so valuable as the mines of agricultural 

wealth in the soil of our own country. Тһе Mexican mines are not in the 
ownership of the Government, but are in the hands of foreign capitalists, from 

whom they cannot be taken. 

It is obvious, too, that whenever the resolution is taken that war shall pro- 
ceed, and conquest be made, until the amount taken, and to be kept, shall pay 
the expense of the operation, there is no limit to the claim. It is forever ad- 
тапсіпе; and Mexico does not now know, and never can know, from one day to 
another, the extent of our claim; nor can our people or army ever know for 
what we аге contending, because our demand is on a constantly sliding scale 
of uncertainty. i 

But it is said our people will have land, and that it will not do to make peace / 

without some acquisition. Sir, whenever the people are truly informed of the 
‘condition of things, as I have already stated, then they can easily be satisfied. 
The President has but’ to tell them the whole truth. Besides, I do not believe | 
in this uncontrollable avidity of our people to steal land. Other gentlemen | 
‘best know their own constituents, but I have no hesitation in saying, my con- 
stituents want по! land but what they own, or fairly and peaceably purchase 
and pay for. ' ғ 

It is, however, urged, that we cannot make a treaty of peace and come away 
without dishonor, unless we obtain a cession of some territory. I have already 
shown that a treaty of peace may, any day, be made, if we do not insist on taking 
land. Now, sir, is it true that we may поё make a peace and come home, or 
‘even come home without a treaty, without thereby iticurring national dishonor, 
unless we obtain some land? If by the term honor is understood something 
distinguished from honesty; if reference is had to what is called the code of 
honor, then I am not a good casuist, for I do not profess to be learned in that 
code. It has been said that when a man appeals to his honor, it is because his 
honesty has been all used up. I hope it may not be so with my country. 
Now, I profess to know something of common honesty, and I think a nation 
may do with honor what it can do with honesty, provided it does not furnish 
evidence of pusillanimity and national cowardice. Can it be possible, after all 
the battles which our army has so bravely and successfully fought against such 
fearful odds; after destroying their army and capturing their capital; when in | 
full possession of their strong holds, and their officers captives or fugitives; ' 
when Mexico is prostrate at our feet, can it be possible, we may not say, we 
have whipped you enough, and are going home? There can neither be national 
' ‘honor or glory in beating a prostrate foe. Is it possible we must keep our foot к 
оп her neck, and pick her pockets, and strip her, before we сап honorably 
leave her? Has it come to this, that after all the harvest of laurels which has 
been gathered, our glory and national honor will be sacrificed, unless we get 
Tand? Amid shouts of victory and halos of glory which rise‘over the battle- 
fields, we hear, at last, the whole settle down into the mercenary and base cry 
of “апа, land, land! Хо, sir; to my mind the sooner we leave that prostrate 
nation, and the ess we demand of her, the greater is our magnanimity. 

It is said we ought to continue the war, and’ conquer Mexico, for the good 
of the people of that country. It is no new thing in the history of man, that 
а people should adopt the notion that their religion, government, and institu- 
tions, and even their race, are so much superior to all others as to make it a 
holy duty to extend them, even бу force, as blessings to others. It cannot be 
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denied that there is much danger- that this may be the weak point in our nas 
tional character. . So.superior is the nature of our Government to all others, as 
suited to ourselves; so much have we prospered:and improved: under it; so 
warm is our attachment. to our country and its institutions, that we are natu 
rally inclined to consider it an act of humanity, generosity, and magnanimity 
to extend these blessings to others, even by force, and to forget that these in- 
stitutions of ours may not be adapted to every people. Our civil institutions 
are good for us because made by ourselves and for ourselves, and we have 
grown up under, and are adapted to them. But we should reflect that our in« 
stitutions, like our garments, cannot suit the taste and condition of all шеп, 
and cannot: consistently be coerced ‘upon others. Liberty or religion forced 
upon a people, ceases to be either liberty or religion. 15 said the people of 
Mexico are ignorant, superstitious, and degraded, and incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and in а constant state of. internal revolution and anarchy. We have 
not caused. that condition; then let them alone, and do not introduce seven or 
eight millions of such a people, nor any part of them, to participate inj and 
bring anarchy and confusion into, our own affairs. Let them alone, and they 
will, necessarily, soon settle down into as good a government as they are fit 
for, and amend it when they improve. This principle of a nation extending 
the blessings of its own institutions by force and conquest, has always, and in 
all ages, been the bane of nations. It has been the fruitful origin and ‘apology 
for nearly all the wars that have scourged the world. The Greeks and Romans 
always regarded all other nations as barbarous; and therefore conquered them 
to civilize them. The swarms from the north of Europe and Asia, spread south 
on the same principle. Even Attila was called ‘The scourge of God,’ doing 
the holy duty of visiting the wrath of God on the degenerate nations. Such 
was the excuse for the extension of Mohammedanism by the sword; such the 
fanaticism of the crusades; such the cause of persecutions. And the same 
excuses or reasons were given for the invasion and conquest of Mexico by 
Cortez, to the eternal disgrace of the Christian name. 

It is not uncommon, in the history of popular governments, that an unmean- 
ing phrase is taken up as a catch-word, and becomes, for a time, more. potent 
than argument. Some instances of that kind might be remembered in our own 
history. Much industry is now put forth to promulgate another such—our des- 
tiny. І well recollect when the phrase was first advanced in this Hall. It was 
in the discussion on Oregon. A gentleman from Illinois, in insisting on hold- 
ing up to 54° 40/, among other matters, claimed that we should so hold, because 
it was the manifest destiny of this Republic to include this whole continent. 
This was then laughed at, and the claim was abandoned, and all were satisfied. 
It is now often repeated, and there is fear the people will be deluded with its 
captivating pretensions. 

No man, whatever be his hopes and wishes, can arrogate to himself to de- , 
clare our destiny. It is profanation. But, even if any man were endowed 
with the supernatural and miraculous power to see that our destiny is to in- 
clude this hemisphere, or the whole world, within this Government, that could 
in no way justify our now proceeding to take forcible possession of it. Des- 
tiny must work out its own end by its own destined means. Even if I knew I 
was destined finally to own my neighbor’s horse, it would constitute no reason 
why I should steal him. Is it true, that, because we are destined to own this 
continent, we are also destined to disgrace ourselves by acquiring it by vio- 
lence and blood? This plea of destiny has, among all bad men, in all past time, 
been only the weak and disgraceful apology for crime. It is the convicted 
felon only who apologizes for crime, by insisting that it was his destiny; and he 
is rightly destined to disgrace. А 

Entertaining these views, sir, I think this wretched and ruinous war should 
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be terminated immediately and entirely. Тһе project of conquest of Mexico, 
in whole or in рагі, should be abandoned, and a peace be made on that prin- 
ciple; which may now be done оп any day, and our army should come home in 
its glory, before that glory is tarnished and compromised by deeds of plunder 
and oppression. 
- Let this Government return once more to the legitimate business, for which it 
was created by the Constitution. It was made, not for conquest by foreign 
war, but, as the Constitution declares, “to establish justice, to insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
Mr. Speaker, how much might have been done for this country and this 
people, had our action been confined to the purposes declared in. the Constitu- 
tion, and had all the money and effort expended in this war been devoted to 
our own affairs? Time is not allowed me to enter upon this great subject. I 


can merely say, we could indeed, by such a course, have been made a happy, 


enlightened, and glorious nation. 


